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A short Account of ANNE RIcHARDSON, who 
departed this Life on the 18th of Twelfth 
month, 1711, Ayed about Thirty-three Years. 
By her Husband. 

She was descended of an honest and con- 
siderable family of the Robinsons, at Hutton.in- 
the-Hole, in Yorkshire, and was convinced in 
her young years, and received the Truth in the 
love of it, and it became valuable and precious 
to her above all things in this world; and 
through the blessed work and operation of the 
Grace and Holy Spirit of Truth, she was weaned 
from the world’s pleasures, vanities and recrea- 
tions, from taking any delight in them; and 
through the virtuous and most precious blood 
of Christ, she came to witness her heart 
sprinkled from an evil conscience, and in a 





Christ, and subjected her will to the will of 
God, which is a great work, yet requisite to 
the new birth, without which there is no re- 
generation ; and without regeneration and being 
born again, there is no entering into the king- 
dom of heaven. 

After this great change was wrought in her, 
it was evident through the remaining part of 
her time that she was much preserved under 
the power, influence, and guidance of the 
peaceable, meek, and quiet spirit of Jesus 
Christ, and grew daily more and more in the 
favor and love of God, and was much beloved 
of God’s people, and indeed of her relations, 
neighbors and acquaintance, who were not of 
her persuasion; and she walked so wisely and 
prudently in all her ways, that she sought not 
good degree made able to serve the living God, | her own honor and interest, but the honor of 
and bore a faithful testimony against the need-|the Lord and inward peace with Him, which 
less and superfluous dresses and fashions of the|she had a regard unto in all her undertakings; 
world, as also against the corrupt language | so that even such who songht for an occasion 
thereof; and came to be a great lover of virtue | against Truth and the professors of it had noth- 
and purity, and had great satisfaction in being | ing to say against her, not even from her child- 
in good Friends’ company, and at Friends’ | hood to the day of her death, for she was 
meetings, and in much retirement gnd waiting | generally beloved and spoken well of by ail 
upon the Lord, who in great mercy and conde- | who knew her, and many were deeply and sor- 
seension to the degjre of His handmaid, gave | rowfully affected to part with her, both Priends 
her a large-share, not only of the enjoyment of | and others; the like hath not often been scen 
His living power and internal presence, but| in those parts, and not without eome cause, for 
also a knowledge and clear sight into those|she was a woman of upright life, and exemplary 
things that appertained to life and salvation. | conversation before all, and gave no offence to 
And after Truth thus prevailed over her, it’ Jew or Gentile, nor to the Church of Christ ; 
brought every thought into the obedience of! charitable to the poor, a true sympathizer with. 
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- like, he said, he had not met. with in all bis 
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such as were in affliction and distress, whether 
in body or in mind, which was manifested in 
her frequent visits to such, and by other means 
clearly demonstrated. She was a woman en- 
dued with great patience, and with a quiet and 
serene mind, well qualified and fitted to her 
husband’s circumstances, whose lot it was often 
to be abroad in the service of the Truth ; an 
honorable and a faithful wife, willing to give 
up her all for Christ and the Gospel’s sake, 
counting nothing in this world too near or dear 
to part with for the glory of God and the ad- 
vancement of the ever blessed Truth, peace, 
and salvation of her own soul, and the good of 
others. 

One thing is remarkable and worthy of com- 
meworation, which I insert as followeth, that 
others in the like case may not barely and out- 
wardly imitate her, but feelingly come up in 
her heavenly practice and experience, under 
the influence, light, and help of God’s Holy 
and Blessed Spirit, viz : When that worthy ser- 
vant of Jesus Christ, John Bowstead, returned 
from London Yearly Meeting through several 
counties to York, and so home with me, not 
long before my wife was taken away; and 
having some discourse with her, he asked about 
several things of moment, especially about her 
husband being so much from home, she gave 
him this answer: That inasmuch as she gave 
up her husband cheerfully and freely to serve 
the Lord, and to be serviceable to the Church 
of Christ, she did not only sympathize and feel 
with him in his most adverse and low state, but 
partook with him in his best enjoyments, when 
the power of Truth prevailed over all its enemies. 
Although I am then far from him, yet I partake 
of the spoil, cr the shedding abroad of the 
good things of God among His people, as my 
heart goes along with the work of the Lord, 
and such as are engaged in it; and in all my 
busband’s afflictions 1 am afflicted with him. 
And one of my main concerns is, that neither 
I, nor anything in this world, may detain my 
husband from doing what the Lord calls for at 
his hand; for if anything hurt him as to the 
Truth, what good can I expect of him? This 
Jvho much admired, with the deep and weighty 
reasons she gave about the Christian Discipline 
of the Church and concerning the ministry, the 


were many visible fruits of her virtuous mind 
that did appear to the children of men, some of 
which were these, viz: She was an affectionate 
and tender mother to her children, yet did cor- 
rect them when occasion required, without pas- 
sion or the least appearance of disorder of mind, 
and still had them in great subjection ; at which 
I often admired, and thought, surely she is 
come, by the workings of the Holy Spirit, to 
a greater dominion over her own spirit than — 
many who appeared to be her equals.- She was 
a true Christian, a loving and dutiful child to 
her parents, a good neighbor, a faithful wife, a 
loving and tender-hearted dame over her ser- 
vants, and overcame them with love, and was 
much beloved by them, and also feared: they 
loved her, and were very unwilling to disoblige 
or offend her. 

She appeared and behaved herself as became 
a sanctified vessel that was in a good degree 
fitted and prepared for the great Master’s use ; 
and often appeared as one that had been secretly 
in some intercourse with Jesus Christ in spirit, 
where his glory had more particularly shone in 
and over her soul not only because of the 
gravity and solidity of her countenance, but 
also the tenderness, humility, and sweetness of 
her mind and spirit, weightiness of her con- 
versation, edification of her advice, soundness 
of her judgment, and clearness of her under- 
standing, all which made her company very ac- 
ceptable while among the living. Her heart 
was often filled with the love of God, and early 
raised and enabled to speak a word in season 
unto many states and conditions, whether at 
home or abroad, in her own family, amongst 
her neighbors, or in the Church of Christ, in 
testimony to matters relating to the worship of 
God, or in matters relating to Discipline, es- 
pecially in the meetings of her own sex, where 
she had a great service, and will be greatly 
wanted. She had great care upon her for the 
good education of our youth in plainness of 
habit and language, that they might be pre- 
served out of the corruptions of the world in 
all the parts thereof; in all which services she 
will be much missed: yet we being sensible 
that her removal is her great gain, it helps to 
alleviate our sorrow and loss, which is great, and 
will not soon be decgeheen by many who had the 
benefit and comfort of her good services. Also 
her watchful and solid sitting in our meetings 
for worship was remarkable, with very little 
motion that was perceivable : yet when the least 
stirrings of life in her mind were perceived, in 
order to bring her forth in*testimony, the meet- 
ing was truly glad, and the living amongst us 
rejoiced at it, for her appearance was with the 
wise, and in the language of the Holy Spirit, 
which was a clear demonstration that the work 
was the Lord's and by and through His spirit and 
power; all which gave her a great place in the 


























travels before; yet she was a woman of few 
words, and expressed much in a little compass. 
And when she was taken away, oh! the loss 
aud sorrow he expressed to me in a letter con- 
cerning her death. 

She was very clear in her understanding, 
had a penetrating and discerning eye, a great 
and inward sense of the state of a meeting, as 
also of their several particular states. I cannot 
at present describe to the full all the hidden 
virtues of this handmaid of the Lord, but there 
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wiods of faithful Friends and brethren. But 
she is gone in the prime and flower of her age! 
which sets before and is a memento unto us, to 
show us the uncertainty of our time here, and 
prepare for one certain to come, that death may 
not overtake us at unawares before we are pre- 
pared for it. 

{ come now to the time of her long weak- 
ness, in which she was preserved in great pa- 
tience, steadiness, aud resignation of mind to 
the will of God even unto the end ; and she en- 
joyed much heavenly comfort and consolation 
in the living presence of the Lord to her im- 
mortal soul, so that when she was asked, 
Whether she thought she might recover or not? 
she mildly replied, she was afraid to desire té 
live; because, said she, I believe if it please 
the Lord to take me away now, it will be well 
with me, for I find nothing that lies as a bur- 
den upon my spirit. At another time she 
said, As to that little testimony I have been 
concerned in, this is my comfort and satisfac- 
tion, that I can truly say I did not kindle any 
strange fire, and therefore could not warm my- 
self at the sparks thereof; but what I did in 
that matter was in the constraining of the love 
of God, and when my cup was full, I a little 
emptied myself among the Lord’s people, yet 
very sensible of my own weakness and poverty, 
and often thought myself unworthy of the least 
of the Lord’s mercies. 

Many savoury expressions she spoke that 
were not written then, and therefore could not 
be remembered: we having some hopes of her 
recovery, it rather caused an omission as to such 
a due observance of what she said as otherwise 
it is like would have been; although she was 
heard to say not long before she fell weak, she 
thought her time would not be long in this 
world. I never heard an unbecoming or un- 
savoury word come from her, let the provoca- 
tion thereto be what it would, no, not in the 
time of her health; and in her weakness, she 
was much swallowed up in the luminous and in- 
ternal presence of her Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, and often sang praises unto his worthy 
name, and appeared as one wholly redeemed 


mind intent,*and earnestly engaged in the 
ursuit after heaven and heavenly things. 
Blessed be the Lord, she had witnessed a part 
in the first resurrection, and over such the sec- 
ond death hath no power; and no doubt but 
she lived and believed in Jesus Christ, even 
unto the end of her time here, and passed 
away without any appearance of struggling or 
sorrow, I believe, into a mansion of glory, 
Where her soul shall sing Hallelujah to the 
Lord God and the Lamb forever, with all those 
who have overcome the world, the beast, and 
false prophet, and everything the Lord’s con- 
troversy is with, and who have not loved their, 





























lives unto death, but given up that life they 
had in any wrong thing whatsoever. 

When I had drawn up the foregoing ac- 
count, and showed it to some discreet Friends, 
they said it was not beyond her worth; yet 
when I looked it over again, with an intent to 
insert it here, | thought it looked too large ; 
but upon more mature deliberation, I could not 
find what part to omit, but it would hurt the 
whole matter ; therefore as I found it contained 
encouragement to all tener and well-minded 
people to persevere in faithfulness unto the end, 
caution against pride, passion, and indulging or 
sparing any wrong thing in church or family, 
and something of advice to several conditions 
and growths in the Church of Christ, it ap- 
peared most easy to me, not to lose any of those 
good fragments which had any thing of a heav- 
enly savour in them; and if [ have not missed 
it, there is something that has a living relish, 
for without that I should soon be weary of 
either writing or speaking. 


The family is the child’s church. The mother 
is the priestess of childhood. She is to teach 
the conscience, to instruct the reason, to har- 
monize one part of the mind with another, and, 
making her knees the confessional, and her 
heart an atonement between the good and evil in 
her child, she is to bear him up till he can stand 
alone. “This is Christian education and Chris- 
tian training. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
PEACE PRINCIPLES. 
BY 8S. M. JANNEY. 

No announcement would he hailed with more 
satisfaction by the members of our religious 
Society than an assurance that the love of 
peace is increasing among ¢ivilized nations ; 
for this we should consider one of the most cer- 
tain evidences of the progress of Christ’s spirit- 
ual kingdom. 

Prior to the late sanguinary conflict which 
desolated a portion of our country, we had cher- 
ished the belief that the spirit of war was sub- 
siding throughout Christendom, and that a fee!- 
ing of universal brotherhood was beginning to 
arise in all enlightened nations. The animosity 
manifested in that conflict, and the immense 
sacrifice of life involved in it, caused many 
misgivings as to the reality of that fraternizing 
spirit which the friends of peace had fondly 
hoped was in progress. 

There are, however, recent indications that 
in Europe a desire to secure universal peace has 
taken hold upon many of the most enlightened 
minds, and that men, possessed of great influ- 
ence in England and on the Continent, are be- 
ing banded together to promote this beneficent 

urpose. The following extract, from the New 
York Tribune, will be read with interest : 
‘‘The movement in favor of Peace is making 
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great progress on the continent of Europe, and 
especially in the French Empire. Three or- 
ganizations have recently been formed in 
France, all with the object of propagating the 
principles of the Peace movement, and of in- 
suring international codperation in the great 
work of ridding the world of the curse of war. 
The first is the International League of Peace, 
which was inaugurated at a meeting held with 
the consent of the French Government at the 
Ecole de Medecine in Paris, in May last, and 
which is now fully and formally constituted 
under the most honorable and influential aus- 
pices. The second ia the International Congress 
of Peace, which body aspires to unite the Demo- 
cratic party throughout Europe in the promotion 
of internatioval peace. And the third, the Inter- 
national Union of Peace, founded at Havre by 
N. F. Sautatlier, the author of a very able and 
eloquent pamphlet entitled ‘The Union of 
Peace,’ aims at the creation of an international 
code through a committee of jurisconsults be- 
longing to all nations, and elected by ballot by 
members of the Union. In the lists of the 
adherents of these associations we find the hon. 
ored names of Michel Chevalier, Baron Liebig, 
Joseph Garnier, Garibaldi, Louis Blane, Victor 
Hugo, Jules Favre, Pelletan, Joho Stuart Mill, 
Charles Sumner, Sir David Brewster, John 
Bright, and many other names of men of note. 
The International Congress of Peace will hold 
its first session at Geneva on the 9th of this 
month, and all the friends of democracy are 
invited to take part in it, either personally or by 
representation. The adherents of the Union of 
Peace are found principally among the commer- 
cial and working classes, and it has already 
established branch societies in many towns of 
France, in Germany, in Switzerland, in Italy, 
in Egypt, and in the French Colonies. 

A movement like this is pregnant with be- 
neficent influences, and will have the best 
wishes and earnest evdperation of the friends 
of humanity everywhere. It has already, as 
will be seen, a commanding array of intellect 
and genius on its side. Judging from the list 
of membership already given, it is not likely 
to suffer for want of able and enérgetic leaders 
and steady supporters. There are eminent 
writers to expound its principles, eloquent ora- 
tors to advocate its claims, renowned statesmen 
to give it the benefit of their experience and 
wisdom, and illuetrious poets to sing its praises ; 
while from the commercial and working classes 
it will receive the ‘sinews’ of that peaceful 
war which has at length been. fairly opened 
against cavnon and rifles, against ironclads and 
monitors. The old, stale objectiou to such a move- 
ment, viz., that the objects sought are purely vis- 
ionary, will doubtless be urged again, and the old 
sneers at enthusiasm are sure to be repeated. 
But the world, grown wiser from experience, has 


disearded the comfortable doctrine that what 
haf always been must of necessity always con- 
tinue to be. Social evils once submitted to, 
with stubborn apathy, as a sort of fated inherit- 
ance, have been found to be eradicable, and have 
been removed accordingly ; aud systems of op- 
pression and wrong, for which the authority 
of Holy Writ itself had for ages been pleaded, 
have fallen before the advance of Truth in 
these modern days. Human Slavery, once de- 
fended as a Divine institution, is tottering to 
its fall; and horrid war, which men have been 
taught to look upon as the result of the immu- 
table laws of nature, must eventually disappear 
before the humanizing influences now at work 
in society. It may be a long time before this 
consummation is reached; but men who are 
neither visionaries nor enthusiasts believe that 
it must come sooner or later. The sooner the 
better; so let the Peace movement be helped 
forward. Why cannot a Peace League be form- 
ed in this country ?”’ 

That the French should be taking the lead in 
this movement is remarkable, when we consider 
that, as a nation, they have hitherto evinced 
the greatest love of military glory, and we ap- 
prehend that, among the masses of that people, 
it will require something more than appeals to 
their reason and philanthropy to restrain them, 
if their versatile and impetuous spirits should 
become interested in any great national question 
calculated to arouse their passions. 

In our view, tlre only hope for the establish- 
ment of permanent peace depends on the prog- 
ress of vital religion, combined with the princi- 
ples taught and exemplified by Jesus Christ and 
his apostles. ' 

To convince the understanding that war is 
the most ruinous of all buman follies, would 
seem, to reflecting minds, an easy attainment, 
but to bring the heart under the influence of 
holy and benevolent principles,—subduing its 
passions and purifying its motives,—is a mark 
which nothing short of divine power can accom- 
plish. This mark, as it proceeds among man- 
kind, first diminishes the ‘ferocity of war, hu- 
manizes the treatment of prisoners, and extends 
sympathy to the fallen and the oppressed. 

History shows that-since the commencement 
of the Christian era great progress has been 
made in this direction. There are occasional 
exceptions; but there can be no doubt that 
modern warfare is less imbued with ferocity 
than that we read of in ancient times. As in 
the abolition of slavery, the concern of those 
who first moved in it was to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the slaves, and promote their spiritual 
welfare, so in the’ progress of Christian princi- 
ples with fegard to war, the first movement has 
been to lessen its horrors by extending kindness 
to the vanquished. 

If the various religious denominations through- 
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out Christendom would make it.a cardinal pria- 
ciple in their profession to bear a testimony 
against war, and to preach the doctrine of 
peace and good will to men, as declared in the 
sermon on the mount, this glorious cause would 
make greater progress, and the day would not 
be distant when “ nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more.” 

Although nothing short of the prevalence of 
real, practical Christianity gan put an ead to 
war, it must be satisfactory to all who are in- 
terested in the cause of humanity, to be in- 
formed that leading minds in Europe have set 


_ On foot a movement to promote the peace of the 


world. We trust the example will be followed 
in this country, for it will induce reflection 
upon a subject of momentous importance, and 
may prove to be one of the instrumentalities 
employed by Divine Providence to promote his 

owa beneficent purposes.* 
For Friends’ Intelligencer, 

BURDENS. 

The writer, upon returning from a Friends’ 
Meeting for worship some weeks since, where 
there had been, as he conceived, a superabun- 
dance of words handed forth, and where it was 
evident the audience was wearied and burdened 
with them, took up the Jntelligencer, and acci- 
dentally met therein with an extract from a 
letter addressed to one of the Editors, wherein 
the writer, after speaking of the strong love she 
has had for the attendance of" meetings, and of 
the “ pleasure that has never diminished with 


- 


‘the indulgence,” as well as confirming the view 


sometimes expressed of “the spiritual current 
circulating from vessel to vessel,’ wisely added, 
that she was “more apt to be edified by short 
sermons,”—that ‘in a redundancy of words the 
mind is so burdened that it receives no tangible 
impressions, while a few words are like apples 
of gold.” 

These few words seemed so apropos to the 
“burdened” mind of the writer (and doubtless 
equally so to others) that he thought they would 
bear repetition, with no other comment than— 
“A word to the wise is sufficient.” 


Philada. 9 mo. 1867. J. M. E. 





THAT MENTAL LABOR interferes with diges- 
tion is a general but groundless complaint. In 
fact the man who has the largest and most active 
brain ouht to have the easiest and bestdigestion, 
other things being equal. It is-not brain work 
but brain worry that interferes with the activity 
of the stomach. Our passions are thedevouring 
flames. 


* We presume the writer is not aware that, for the 
past eighteen months, Peace Meeetings have, from 


' time to time, been held in this country—two recently 


in Friends’ Meeting-houses, one at Abington, the 
o.ber at Germantown, - Eps. 


EXTRACTS FROM “THE POWER OF OHRIS- 
TIANITY.” 
BY W. J. F. 

Christianity has the power to accommodate 
itself to the human mind through all the stages 
of its advance; leading it on in its weakness 
and darkness ; expanding toits largest develop- 
ment; and thus showing itself adapted not only 
to all the gradations of intellect, but especially 
adapted to that progressive principle which is 
its grandest and brightest characteristic. It 
has the same faculty of accommodation to man 
as a religious and moral being, that it has for 
him considered merely in his intellectual capa- 
city. 

I do not enter into the question of how much 
of this progression, intellectual and moral, is in 
itself the result of divine revelation. The coun- 
tries not Christian are comparatively stationary. 
If they do advance, still the elevation of their 
minds, and the purification of their morals, pro- 
ceed with but a lingering and a faltering step. 
It is Christendom, even nominal Christendom, 
whose light shines stronger and stronger. But 
I will not discuss this. Let the progress of 
civilization originate, and be carried on, whence 
and how it may, it is enough for us at present 
to contemplate Christianity as in no danger of 
being distanced by it, but ever showing, itself 
equal, and more than equal, to the occasion,— 
ever displaying deeper mines for futurity to ex- 
plore, and demonstrating divinity by its inex- 
haustible riches of kuowledge, devotion, aud 
moral truth and power. 

The secret of this-capability may be unfolded 
in two propositiors : -first, that Christianity only 
regards religious observances as the mesns of 
morality ; and, secondly, that Christianity only 
regards mora'ity as the means of happifiess : 
and my purpose is to briefly illustrate these two 
propositions. 

Many things have been done as religious 
ceremonies which originated in, and in turn 
cherished, the meanest, vilest, and basest pas- 
sions of which our nature is capable. Such 
were the observances of ancient idvlatry. They 
originated in terror, wantonness, and cupidity ; 
they were perpetuated in obscenity, or in cruelty. 
Licentious deities. had their liceotious rites; 
and sanguinary deities their offerings of blood. 
Man sacrificed to his God that which he thought 
most adapted to appease his wrath or gratify his 
appetite. It was fear cringing before violence, 
or cupidity bribing corruption. Such deeds as 
are on authentic record of this description could 
only be tolerated in a state of gross deprovity, and 
could only tend to make that depravity yet 
grosser. The only congeniality here is conge- 
niality with a downward progress to the deepest 
and most loathsome abyss of degradation. 

A better state than this, yet one of no prom- 
ise, giving no stimulus to, holding no coriespvn- 
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dence with, improvement, is that of resting in| the creatures of ceremony and submission that 
ceremony as religion, and believing the mere] the most pious Jews were in the time of Christ. 
ceremony to be efficacious for securing the favor | [t did not alienate them from their temple ser- 
of heaven. A higher degree is the observance | vice. While the temple stood, there did the 
of a prescribed ritual, where the availableness | Christian Jews keep holiday with the multitude; 
is in the act of submission toa divine command. | at least all who were so disposed} and they> 
This is the state to which the Jews were raised| were many. Those whose souls had outgrown 
by the Levitical law. The merit was in the|the ceremonial were at liberty to leave it, and 
pucetilious observance of that which was en-| gradually they did so. But all was left to its 
joined. It was the same with their morality. | natural course. Christianity is the transition, 
The whole system was one of command and | in worship, from the ritual religion to the per- 
obedience. Nothing was done for the sake of| fect and abstract spirituality we have just de- 
its tendency; every thing for the sake of the|soribed. It leads from the one towards the 
prescribing authority. They expected God tojother. It forbids no forms; it enjoins no 
reward; but the reward was not io, or by, or| forms; but it guides (and with swifter or slow- 
from, the act itself; "it was something to be su-| er pace as man can go along with it) from for- 
peradded by his power. For every expression | mality to spirituality. Whatever of form there 
of devout feeling, for every relation of social| is in Christianity, exists, not for its own sake, 
duty, their reference was to the code: ‘ What| but for ours ; because our feelings need it for 
is written in the law?’ ‘Thou knowest the|their expression, because our weakness may 
commandments.’ Obedience to specific direc- | need it for our strengthening. Jesus instituted 
tion was the all-pervading principle. Had Ju-| nothing. He formed no church. He conse- 
daism been given as a universal system, or as a| erated no building. He arranged no ritual. 
permanent system, this would have argued de-| He selected no day or hour. He only decreed 
feet. lt was neither. It was preparation, and | that “ the true worshippers should worship the 
preparation only. Its leading strings for reason | Father in spirit and in truth, for the Father 
were only to be used till reison eould step} seeketh such to worship him.” And this is 
firmly. “The law was a schoolmaster to bring spiritual truth, not positive institution. If ob- 
us unto Christ.”-- When Jesus came, he did | servances promote this, let them be religiously 
not at once, and by a direct act, change all this. | attended to by those who find and feel that ten- 
But he laid down principles, and made provision | deney, and on that ground recommended to 
for a couplete change. He taught the perfect | others. So long as they do moral good, that 
spirituality of devotion; that it was a state of | creates moral obligation to their observance. 
inward feeling, and not the performance of an/ But that is the principle. The first Christians 
outward action ; that it belonged not to time or| acted uponit. We follow their example, copy- 
place, but to the heart. He did not decree the| ing their practices with such variations as the 
instant abolition of the ceremonial law, but he | difference of circumstances requires. They bap- 
released his followers from obligation to its ob- | tized their converts. It was an Eastern custom, 
servance. He exhibited that perfection at|and in those regions a very expressive one. 
which he directed his followers to aim. His| Jesus alluded to it when he told them to “teach 
worship was that of a soul always in harmony | all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
with its heavenly Father. He was not sum-} Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit.” - 
moned to it by the recurrence of particular days| That was not an institution ; for they did not 
or hours, nor did he wait till he could arrive at| afterwards use that form. That was not an in- 
particular places. It refined itself into its es-| stitution; for they had been in the practice of 
sential elements of prayer and praise ; and these | baptizing before. We should have had time, 
were evidently resolving themselve into one sin- | place, administrator, mode, subject, all defined 
gle feeling, the perfection of devotion, a eoinci-|in an institution. So it is with the Sabbath. 
dence of will with God. This is the ultimate; We come together because it is good fur us to 
form of worship. It ceases to supplicate, be-|doso. The first Christians must, from the na- 
cause it feels, as well as knows, that all is best.| ture of the case, have begun with merely an 
It ceases from particular praise, because it feels | evening meeting. The Jewish portion of them 
as well as knows that there is not more love in | still kept their national Sabbath. The inferior 
what here we deem brightest than in what classes of the Gentiles would only in the even- 
seems darkest ; but that the one and the other | ing be released from their occupations. The 
are alike ordered in the infinity of God’s be-| legal suspension of labor was only obtained ¢en- 
nevolence. Worship thus becomes a single, ' turies afterwards. Being obtained, God forbid 
unbroken, everlasting sensation of complacency |it should ever be lost! There could be few 
in the works and character of God, a state of publie calamities so great. But this had noth- 
sublimity and blessedness. It is to this that’ ing to dowith the Jewish Sabbath. It is good;. 
Christianity tends. Yet the religion which ‘and @las for the heart for which that is not 
conducts towards it was completely adapted to enough! Now, here is that flexibility, that 
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elasticity, in Christianity, by which man can 
never outgrow it. It is the destiny of ceremo- 
ny to become inefficient, to be a substitute for 
that which should be its own ulterior end. But 
in whatever Christians practice, the end is the 
test and the reason. If Christians need forms, 
they are at liberty to employ them ; but so long 
as they keep their proper sphere in sight—and 
to lose that, they must also lose sight of their 
religion itself—they will not multiply them ; 
they will,not. pervert them ; they will not rest 
in them Sand as they grow more spiritual they 
will disusé¢hem, or modify them, and ever hold 
on towards the moral pattern in the Gospels. 
Forms will ever be, and only be, the means of 
grace whereby to grow in grace. All the rou- 
tine of a ritual may be performed, and the indi- 
vidual be never the better, either in himself or 
to society. That cannot be said of him, all 
whose observances are engaged in, as means for 

urifying and elevating his devout feelings. 
He who“ advances in the love of God and the 
likeness of God, must thereby be advancing in 
moral worth, and moral usefu)ness. The God 
of his adoration isthe standard of his excellence. 
Christian morality is no system of direction and 
rohibition, of pains and penalties. Of all the 
Ge that it recognizes, love is the fulfilling. Its 
particular precepts usually relate to the particu- 
lar persons to whom they were addressed. Its 
general principles are what we have to do with ; 
they constitute its morality, or rather its one 
general principle of benevolence. If we are 
immortal—and Christianity ascertains that—the 
benevolent man must ultimately be supremely 
happy. He is forming himself for felicity ; 
and how? Not by slavish or blind obedience. 
Not by a course of particular actions, minutely 
specified, and remaining the same for all coun- 
tries and all ages. Such an enumeration might 
extend to volumes, and yet be wretchedly im- 
perfect after all. And even if complete, it 
would do little for the formation of character, 
like the Christian plan. We have to make our 
own application of the gospel principle. The 
love of our neighbor is eternally the same dis. 
position ; but the particular actions by which 
that love should evince itself, and work out his 
good, are subject to intermivable variation. 
Even some of the first great results of Christian 
morality were not wrought by particular pre- 
cept, but by the spontaneous, individual appli- 
cation of general principle. There was no pre- 
cept to-desist from polygamy. There was no 
precept to manumit their slaves. Yet what 
were more felicitous achievements than these ? 
To do good, and to find happiness in goodness, 
are the law and the promise of the gospel. 
That man’s duty is the greatest’ possible creation 
of human happiness, can never become obsolete. 
Old modes of doing it may pass away; new 
ones may be laid open ; but the guspel morality 


has neither passed away with the former, nor 
can be superseded in the latter. In both it 
gives the same inspiring impulse. It makes 
the martyrs of one age, the patriots of another, 
the philanthropists of a third. There is no pre- 
cept like a great principle wrought into the 
mind, the heart, the life. Thus Christianity 
always tends to inspire a devotion as pure and 
agrtent as man at any time can rise to. It 
always enjoins and prompts the duties which 
the times require. It always forms to greatness 
and to goodness, as exigencies may demand. 
He who enters into its spirit must be happy. 
It is the only identificatiou of self-love and so- 
cial, and that which raises both above the mise- 
ry of final disappointment. As its worship is 
not positive, its duties are not arbitrary. They 
bear on their very front their own obligation 
and their own recompense. They conduct to a 
felicity which must co exist with our conscious- 
ness. We are thus united with God, the infi- 
uitely good, the infinitely blessed. We move 
onwards towards the complete coincidence of 
our will with his ; towards perfect light, perfect 
purity, perfect love, and perfect felicity. 

The spirit of our religion is the spirit of pow- 
er, and love, and gf a sound mind. Whoisour 
neighbor, but the stranger. from the ends of the 
earth, or from the antipodes of manners, opia- 
ions, or feelings, who may have fallen among 
thieves and been stripped and wounded? To 
do good, and to communicate, are the sacrifices 
with which He is well pleased. If they be his 
pleasure, they must be our blessedness. Raise 
your minds and hearts to rt things. Be 
full of merey and good fruits. How beautiful, 
wonderful, and beneficent, is the adaptation of 
religion to our nature! It must have been 
made for man by him who made man. It is 
worthy of all acceptation. Let every mind re- 
ceive it. Let every heart love it. Let every 
life display its influence. May every death be 
its victory ; and every tomb be regarded as a 
recording pillar of its promise of immortality. 


For the Children. 
“ BRIGHTING ALL IT CAN.” 


The day had been dark and gloomy, when 
suddenly, toward night, the clouds broke, and 
the sun’s rays streamed through, shedding a flood 
of golden light upon the whole country. A 
sweet voice at the window called out, in joyful 
tones : : 

“ Look ! oh, look, papa! the sun’a brighting all 
it can.” 

“ Brighting all it can? so it is,” answered 
papa; “and you can be like the sun, if you 
choose.” 

“ How, papa? tell me how.” 

“ By looking happy, and smiling on us all 
day ; never letting any tearful rain come into 
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the blue of those eyes ; only be happy and good : 
thet is all.” 

The next day, the music of the child’s voice 
filled our ears from sunrise to dark ; the little 
heart seemed full of light and love; and when 
asked why she was so aie the answer came 
laughingly, “Why! don’t you see, papa, I’m 
the sun? I’m brighting all I can!’ 

“ And filling the house with suushine and 
joy,” answered pupa. 

Cannot little children be like the sun every 
day—brightening all they can? Try it, chil 
dren.— Child at Home. 


. 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINT 


H MONTH 28, 1867. 


J. RicHarpson’s JOURNAL. —The short ac- 
count of Anne Richardson in our present No. | 
was written by her husband, John Richardson, 
and extracted from his Journal. 
containing an unusual amount of interesting in- 
cideuts, has been recently reprinted upon good 


sold by him, at 624 Weaver st., Philadelphia. 

For the information of Friends, who are not 
familiar with the history, we will add that John 
Richardson, according to the testimony of Gis- 
brough Mo. Mtg., of which he was a member, 
was a “ worthy Friend, who was of great service 
to the churches where his lot was cast ; as also 
an instrument in the Divine Hand, of turning 
many to righteousness.” 

He died near Hutton-in-the-Hole, Eng., the 
2d of 4th month, 1753, in the 87th year of his 
age. 





OrNITHOLOGY.—On more than one occasion 
we have introduced to the notice of our read- 
ers, Grace Anna Lewis—a member of the So- 
ciety of Friends—as a competent lecturer on 
Ornithology. As it is her wish to resume her 
lectures the coming winter, it may be satisfac- 
tory to those who are interested in this branch 
of Natural History, and who are unacquainted 
with her qualifications, to have the testimony 
of John Cassin,.as reported in the Journal of 
the Academy of Natural Sciences, of Philadel- 
phia. John Cassin is the Vice President of the 
Academy, and is eminent in scientific circles, 
both in our own country and in Europe, as an 
Ornithologist. After describing two allied spe- 
cies of birds, he adds—“ The points of distine- 
tion between them, and especially the infallible 


| 


This work, 


character, as I regard it, to be found in the dif: 
ference of the color at the basis of the feathers, 
I am happy to acknowledge, was pointed out to 
me by Miss Grace Anna Lewis, most favorably 
known, and deservedly so, as a lecturer and 
teacher of Ornithology and General Natural 
History.” He has paid her the graceful com- 
pliment of giving to a new species of birds of 
the genus “ Icterus,” the name “ Icterus Grace 
Annee nobis.” 


—___—__+~ern -—_—___— 


Diep, in Somerton, 23d Ward, Philadelphia, on 
the morning of the 11th of Ninth month, 1867, Amos, 
son of the late Jesse Hawkins, in bis 23d year. 

——, on the 21st of Ninth wonth, 1867, ExizabeTH 
B., wife of John S. Bower, and youngest daughter 
of Bushrod W. Knight, 9f Philadelphia. 

, on the 3d of Ninth month, 1867, at his resi- 
dence, Bensalem, Bucks Co., Josrpn P. Knicat, in 
the 72d year of his age. 

, on the 16th of Ninth month, 1867, Lewis 

ALTON, in his 67th year; a member of Spruce St. 
Montbly Meeting. 

, on the 18th of Ninth month, 1867, CaroLing 
C., infant daughter of Samuel H. and Mary C. Gart- 











4 _ ley, members of Green St. Monthly Meeting. 
paper with clear type by T. Vj. Stuckey, and is} . 


| residence of James Dixon, Talbot County, Md., of 





, on the 28th of Eighth month, 1867, at the 


paralysis, Mary D. Brown, a member of Baltimore 
} Monthly Meeting, in the 53d year of her age. 
Thus has passed from time to eternity a most 
worthy and valuable Friend. A benefactor to the 
; poor, a councellor to the needy, beloved by all who 
| knew her. Behold the upright; their end is peace. 
, on the 2d inst., at the residence of Edward 
| Bringhurst, near Wilmington, Del:, Exizasetu Surp- 
| LEY, widow of Samuel Shipley, in the 85th year of 
her age. 





—_———~ee—-—_______ 
FRIENDS’ SOCIAL LYCEUM OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Friends’ Social Lyceum will hold its First Annual 
Session this winter in the Library Room, 15th and 
Race streets, as heretofore. The first meeting will 
convene on Third-day evening, lst of Tenth month 
next, at 8 o’clock. 

The meetings of the Association are open to all 
those members of the Religious Society of Friends 
who desire to pass a social evening while in the pur- 
suit of literary knowledge. 

By order of the Executive Committee, 

It. NatHanigy EB. Janney, Secretary. 

——>-~6e— 


The Executive Committee of “ Friends’ Publication 
Association” will meet on Sixth-day afternoon, 10th 
mo. 4th, at 3 o’clock, at Race St. Mo. Meeting Room. 

Lypia H. Hatt, Clerk. 


Errata.—Page 451, 2d column, 7th line from bot- 
tom, for “1705,” read “1785.” P. 452, lst column, 
near the middle, for “‘ rigid muse,” read “ rigid nurse.” 
Same column, 8th line from bottom, for “the form is 
laid,” read “‘ the form beloved is laid.” Same column, 
4th line from bottom, for “ when rust corrupts,” read 
‘‘ where rust corrupts.” 


Tae BeavutiruL.—Though we travel the 
world over to find the beautiful, we must carry 
it with us, or we find it not. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FIRST DAY SCHOOL CONFERENCE. 

At a conference of Friends, held at West 
Chester, Pa., on the 14th of Ninth month, 1867, 
“to promote an interest in First-day schools, 
and to consider the best mode of conducting 
them,” the object of the meeting having been 
fully expressed by Wm. M. Hayes, of West 
Chester, Eli M. Lamb, of Baltimore, was asked 
to serve the meeting as clerk. 

Encouraging and instructive communications 
were read from our absent friends Samuel M. 
Janney, Gideon Frost, Benjamin Stratton, Da- 
vis Furnace, and Sarah Hunt. 

Extracts from private letters were then 
read, containing inquiries regarding the pos- 
sibility of procuring suitable text books, and 
other appliances to “ the best modes of conduct- 
ing” First-day schools. They all served to 
show a great and growing interest in the sub- 


‘ ject, and an earnest desire to promote the wel- 


fare of the children of our Society. 

Wm. Dorsey then urged upon the conference 
the necessity of zealous effort to extend to our 
youth careful religious training, and to endeav- 
or to incite in pareats a fuller appreciation of 
their duties in this respect. 

He was followed by many Friends, who gave 
the meeting much information regarding the 
schools of their respective neighborhoods, giving 
accounts of circumstances causing their rise, the 
interest felt in them, the manner of directing 
them, the difficulties encountered in their 
progress to their present conditions, &c. From 
these speakers we learned of a common want 
both) of proper books and of earnest laborers in 
this work. 

A fervent desire appears to be felt by many 
Friends within the limits of this and other 
Yearly Meetings, to establish First-day schools 
upon a firm basis, all believing that, unless the 
riyht way be found, the work cannot prosper. 

The younger portion of those who expressed 
themselves on this interesting subject very gen- 
erally deplored the want of co-workers from 
among those of riper years and fuller experi- 
ence. . 

After a free and full expression, it waa pro- 
posed that a committee be appointed to draft, 
for the information of our absent friends, an 
address, embracing the views now expressed as 
the sense of the conference, to awaken a great- 
er interest in the subjects for the consideration 
of which we assembled ; and also to present a 
statistical report of schools already established, 
and such recommendations as may seem to 
them worthy of the attention of the conference. 
This proposition having been adopted by the 
meeting, the following named Friends were ap- 
Pointed to constitute this committee, viz :— 

Lydia H. Hall, Sarah Hoopes, William M. 


Hayes, and Alice Paschall, West Chester, Pa. ; 






Sallie S. Truman, Dillwyn Parrish, Joseph M. 
Traman, Jr., Harriet E. Stockly, Louisa J. 
Roberts, and Annie Caley, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Wm. Dorsey, Germantown, Pa.; Samuel E. 
Griscom,- Reading, Pa.; Thomas 8. Cox, Go- 
shen, Pa. ; Joseph Powell, Darby, Pa. ; Samuel 
Martin and Maria J. Chandler, Kennett Square, 
Pa. ; Henry R. Russell and Jno. Parrish, Wood- 
bary, N. J.; Jacob Capron, New York, and 
Eli M. Lamb, Baltimore, Md. 

These Friends were requested to report to 


an adjourned meeting of the conference, to be 


called by them. 
Having conferred together in great unity and 
good feeling, and recognizing the importance of 


relying upon a: Higher Power for direction in 


this important work, the conference adjourned. 
Ext M. Laos, Clerk. 





EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENCE. 
No. 5. 
Hervetpere, Aug. 10. 
After six lovely days in Brientz at the Pen- 


sion Bellevue, (for five francs a day,) I went to 


Lucerne with my party by diligence to Alpnach, 


along a road overlooking the Meiringen valley, 


where [ wanted to go and see the Rosenlauhe. 
No one ought to rush through this beautiful 
region so fast; and I did it most reluctantly ; 
but one of our party was in a hurry to reach 
Carlsruhe on the 10th, to see her brother. « I 
did not go to the Lauterbrunnen, nor see the 
illumination of the Giessbach, though [ saw its 
seven falls in the daytime; and no one should 
omit it, for it occurs every evening, and is but 
a short sail from Brientz. There is a splendid 
hotel there on the heights, where one can pass 
the night, which is the best thing to do: and 
see it all day, as well as in the evening. The 
diligence goes to Alpnach at noon, and the mag- 
nificent drive, together with a sail over Lake 
Lucerne in the steamboat, only costs eight 
francs. Lueerne should be visited for its 
beautiful situation, and for Thorwaldsen’s Lion, 
carved, ten times the size of life, in a natural 
rock perpendicularly rising over a small tarn 
surrounded by trees. - It is in commemoration 
of the fidelity of the Swiss guards of Louis XVI. 
on-the 16th of August and the 3d of September. 
The lion is dying with almost a human expres- 
sion on his countenance, with one paw on the 
lilies of France and a broken spear thrust into 
his side. Expression can no farther go, and [ 
would not but have seen it for the world. All 
the leaders names are given, and there were on 
both occasions taken together more than 1000 
private soldiers who fell rather than break their 
oath ; a memorable episode in that epic of trage- 
dies the French Revolution, which Carlyle bas 
proved to be a Poem written in heart’s blood by 
the Genius of Humanity. On the theme “a 
lie is incredible,” as Carlyle says. 
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Another curiosity in Lucerne is av old bridge 
on which is painted the Dance of Death, now 
somewhat weather-worn, and which I lost, as 
we had but one whole day, and I could not lose 
going with a party, perfectly familiar with the 
whole locality, down the whole length of the 
Lake of the Four Cantons to Fluellen the Rege 
on one side—the Pilatus on the other, with 
their giant brethren. 

The day was perfect, and we took second-class 
places on the boat which are the best places for 
seeing; and every peak was named to we as [ 
passed, and the places I could not see were 
described most graphically. I saw the little hut 
(constantly repaired and kept in the same shape) 
where Walter Fiirst, Wilhelm Tell and the other 
conspirators met and formed their Bund, and 
soon, on the otber side of the lake, the Chapel 
of Wilhelm Tell, built on the rock whence he 
pushed off his boat. It is open, and we can see 
the picture of the Virgin. A winding path 
leads up the steep mountain side to a hotel. 
Above the hut on the other side rises the Ziihls- 
berg, on which is a fine hotel and pension, to 
which everybody but light footed children are 
taken up by porters in chairs! but which, when 
attained, is a charming place to stay. Our 
steamer touched at all the towns on the lake on 
both sides: and there are hotels-pension at all 
of them. When we arrived at the extreme 
point, which is Fluellen, we landed and took an 
omnibus, which carried us in twenty minutes to 





a sentence of Emerson’s in one of his lectures: 
“We are always glad to be caught up intoa 
vision of principles.” And when I see them 
for a few moments only, I am reminded of a 
passage in Mozart’s Twelfth Mass, where the 
solo voice leaps from high peak to high peak, 
and which, when I used to bear M. B. sing it, 
always suggested the Alps; for I had seen them, 
I find, in Allston’s picture, owned by Col. Bald- 
win. And I cannot here refrain from telling 
what proves Allston’s power of suggesting the 
whole of nature by his picture,—which is the 
proof of the great artist. I saw that picture in 
the first Atheneum Exhibition in Boston in 
1826. It was one peak of the Alps, with a fore- 
ground of green mountains and a valley; and 
when I saw it again fourteen years later, I was 
surprised to find it one peak, for I had remem- 
bered it as a range of snowy peaks. 

I would have been glad to have stopped on 
my return at one of the villages, to be carried 
up the Rege on mule-back, or by porters; for 
there was an old lady of 76, who was carried up 
the Ziblsberg, and wanted to be carried up the 
Rege, who shamed may terrors. 

I arrived at: Lucerne at 7 o’clock, and rushed 
to the Cathedral to hear the great organ dis- 
course the wost wonderful mu-ic, where the 
stop humana vox sounded so exactly like nuns 
sioging, that L had to be reassured that it was 
really all instrumental. 


I could not sleep that night. I was so filled 















Altdorf, between two ranges of mountains, with | with beauty that it refreshed the body without 
one suow-clad pyramid at the end. Here we | the aid of “ nature’s sweet restorer;” and the 
saw the two statues that stand on the spots| next morning I rose at four, to leave Switzer- 
where Wilhelm Tell and his boy respectively land, where I had thought to stay a month, and 
stood. Instead of the boy, some hero—perhaps | had only stayed ten days, half of which had 
Walter Fiirst—stands where the boy stood.| been in misty weather. We started for Heidel- 
The statue of Wilhelm Tell is colossal, and very | berg, and I, oblivious of the fact that Stras- 
fine. He is holding the arrow, and saying to} bourg is on the Rhine, left my party at Bate to 
































































































































Gessler that “ it would not have failed” had he 
aimed it at Ais heart. An old tower between 
the statues has on its outside a piciure of the 
scene. The arrow has just pierced the apple, 


and officials. It is very much injured by the 
weather. After contemplating these things we 


| prettier. 
and the people are shouting. Above is the hut | 


go to Strasbourg, as I did not wish to miss the 
Cathedral, and for a franc or two more could 
reach Heidelberg that way, which was also 
But it looked tame enough after 
Switzerland, though it was pretty to see the 
villages sleeping on the plains at long intervals, 
with the little church in the midst with its 


went to the Church, and saw Vandyke’s Na-/|heaven-pointing spire. The roofs, and often 
tivity of Christ and some other pictures, and | the steeple, is of a dark red, which has a most 


returned in time for the boat ; and then such an 
entrancing sail home, seeing the whole region 
again in the afternoon light! 

I said at every step in Switzerland “the half 
was not told me!” Nor could it be. Words 
will not describe, nor even can the sun paint 
these scenes,—nor human genius. There is al- 
ways a perpetual watching for the snow-peaks, 
so apt to be enveloped in mists and covered with 
clouds. It is wonderful how one demands these 
snow mountains, though the green mountains 
and grey rocky peaks are so beautiful and 
varied. I always think when I do see them of 


leasing effect. But still more was the church 
in the midst of the Swiss village an added 
charm to the mountain scenery, showing that 
man was not without the true sensibility, and 
from his depths aspired more finely, because 
more spiritually, to that in God, which nature 
symbolizes to man, in order that men may fulfil 
their destiny by symbolizing it to each other. 
There is something to me indescribably touch- 
ing in seeing all over the European landscape, 
even in the wildest mountain passes, these foot- 
prints of humanity,—these shrines, and crosses, 
and monuments, and churches,—which testify 
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to the unity of Humanity and Divinity, when- 
ever it will respect itself by noble action and 
devout recognition. I really needed the heal- 
ing effect after my month in Paris, where every 
thing seems done to make the finite forget the 
Infinite, and be content with finiteness. The 
pictures of the palaces, with all their gorgeous- 
ness, display the horrors of war and the tri- 
umphs of licentious passion and the love of 
domination. You feel all the time how the 
many were sacrificed to the few; and the mag- 
nificence of the few show us what was repressed 
and losf in the many. Let every one who is 
disposed to deprecia‘'e human nature’s inde- 
pendent powers,—I mean the freedom God 
grants to man to live from himself till he gets 
tired of it, and concludes to act from and in 
him,—let every one who doubts this come to 
France and see what grandeur and splendor of 
art have been created to gratify selfish passions 
and lusts. Let them go and look at the suites 
of rooms, adorned by Henri II. for the gratifi- 
cation of Diana of Poictiers, at Fontainebleau ; 
the rooms that Rubens adorned at Luxembourg 
in honor of Marie de Medicis; those dedicated 
to Madame du Barre, at Versailles—to say 
nothing of those adorned for Madame de Main- 
tenon by Louis XIV. Magnificent frescoes, 
and every species of adornment which genius 
could devise and wealth pay for, are to be seen 
here. The imagery of the Arabian Nights was 
realized before’ my eyes. Then there is such 
an apotheosising of the genius for war, in the 
battle pieces that make up most of the gallery 
of Versailles,—eight miles of battle pieces,— 
where you see deatli in every ghastly form. It 
is true one can escape in a degree from the 
melancholy inspired by such glorification of 
cruelty and violence, by remembering that the 
powers exerted are proved to be sterling, and 
may be turned into the contrary direction,— 
building up instead of destroying the millions 
who were organized for such work. When will 
the time come when all this power of one man 
over others may become creative of good con- 
tinually? When will man realize that what 
some men can do is potential in all men, and 
that man is really intended to be a god on this 
earth, in order that he may walk with God? 
- E.P. P. 





BE TRUE, 


Thou must be true thyself, 
If thou the trath wouldst teach ; 
Thy soul must overflow, if thou 
Anothber’s soul would’st reach ; 
It needs the overflow of heart, 
To give the lips full speech. 
Think truly, and thy thoughts 
Shall the world’s famine feed ; 
Speak truly, and each word of thine 
Shall be a fruitful seed ; 
Live truly, and thy life shall be 


A great and noble creed. Bonar. 


BODILY EDUCATION ESSENTIAL. 

Dr. Bigelow, in his Modern Inquiries, says 
he considers the public school system of New 
England at once its glory and its shame. Its 
glory is that such schools are open to the hum- 
blest. “But many unfortunate children have 
been ruined in body and in mind by being stimu- 
lated with various inducements to make exertions 
beyond their age and mental capacity. A fee- 
ble frame and a nervous temperament are the 
too sure consequences of an ov2rwovked brain 
in childhood. Slow progress, rather than rapid 
growth, tends to establish vigor, health and hap- 
piness.”” Now, if this matter were confined 
merely to New England, we could afford to leave 
it to be discussed there. But the school systems 
of all gur States are about alike ; and the West- 
ern States are now in quite a fair way to exceed 
ia vigor even the Eastern. But the state of 
the case is simply this: Who can stand it the 
longest? The New England States began the 
public system first, and therefore the constitu- 
tions of their children are most nearly worn out. 
But all over the country, just as they get the 
systemmost perfect, the results of it are mani- 
fest on the largest scale. Consumption and 
insanity are increasing most rapidly, and pre- 
cocious dwarfs stand at the head of each class. 

It is not that the hours of study are too many, 
but the hours of exercise are too few, and the 
lessons expected or allowed to be learned out of 
school occupy the time and the attention which 
ought to be given to the development of the 
body in cheerful, active, interesting exercises. 
The trouble is, that the idea of education is 
confined to the intellect. Those who are ap- 
pointed to instruct consider it their duty to apply 
to that alone; but the development of the body 
is left to chance, so far as they are concerned, 
and, except within certain very narrow limits, so 
also in the education of the mors] powers. We 
ought to be thankful that the means of intel- 
lectual culture are as excellent and improving 
as they are for those prepared to use them. 
But every day the fact is becoming more clear 
that unless parents themselves take pains to see 
that an increasing and proportionate care is 
taken for the body, the common school system 
of education is going to be the destruction, the 
absolute ruin of the health and constitutions of 
a very large proportion of the extensive class 
of persons who avail themselves of its bene- 
fits. 

Perhaps it may be doubted if any ong system 
of education can be made to suit all classes. 
But this is becoming increasingly evident, that, 
in order for any cbild to go successfully through 
the intellectual ordeal of a thorough course of 
public school education, each parent must re- 
gard it as a matter of study and duty to arrange 
the food, clothing, and, above all, the exercise 
of each child, with a view to the greatest pos- 
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sible development of purely physical health, How the robin feeds her young, 

eRe: <4 Where the whites ilies blow, 

hannn ehild of a laborer inherits, in all pro- Where the freshest berries grow, 

bility, a good, sturdy constitution. His mus- Where the wood nut trails its vine, 

cles are well developed, but his nervous system ‘Where the wood-grape clusters shine ; | 
. is not very five or quick. It may be hard, there- ' Of the black wasp's cunnicg way, | 

fore, for such a child to sit still, and difficult at Mason on his walls of clay, 

first for him to learn; but when once he has got Son en eee eae 


Of gray-hornet artisans ! 


anything fairly into his mind it will be equally For eschewing booke and tasks, 
hard to get it out again. His memory holds Nature answers all he asks ; 

like aeiee all he has once acquired, and he ap- Hard in hand with her he walks, ~ 
plies it to everything. On the other hand, the Face to face with her he talks, 


Part and parcel of her joy— 


child of some nervous, novel-devouring parent, Blessings on the barefoot boy ! 


who cultivates every shade of sentiment and 
idea, will probably have a keen and quick ner- 





Cheerily, then, my little man, 
Live and laugh as boyhood can, 


vous system, with & poor, pale, physical develop- Though the flinty slopes be hard, 
ment. If that child is sent to a forcing school, Stubble-spread the new-mown sward, 
and excited from six to seventeen, on nothing Every morn shall lead thee through 
but intellectual studies, he or she may be: the Fresh baptism of the dew ; 


Every evening from thy feet 
Shall the cool wind kiss the heat ; 
And too soon those feet shall hide 


head of the class, but all such cannot fairly run 
the race of hard study with the lad that runs 


about unrestrained from six to ten miles every In the prison cells of pride, ‘ 
- day, and works hard or plays hard every bit Lose the freedom of the sod, 
of time not inschool, The fear of spoiling nice Like a colt for work be shod ; 


Made to tread the mills of toil ; 
Up and down the ceaseless moil— 
Happy if thy track be found 


clothes, and not being refined in hands, feet and 
company, is murdering the innucents, and pre- 


" 
| 
{ 
’ 
' 
t 
t 


venting them from having strength of mind by Never on forbidden ground— 
the want of strength of body, and preparing Happy if they sink not in ; 
them for consumption, dyspepsia, bronchitis, Quiok and treacherous eands of sin. 


lunacy, or a sort of half life, for the rest of their Ah! that thee but knew the joy 


days. The rich have their children taught 


Ere it passes, barefoot boy! 








Blessings on the little man, 

Barefoot boy with cheek of tan! 
With thy uptarned pantaloons, 

And thy merry whistled tunes— 
With thy red lip, redder still 

Kissed by strawberries on the hill— 
With the sunshine on thy face, 


They say—well, if it should be so, 
Why need you tell the tale of woe? 
Will it the better wrong redress? 

Or make one pang of sorrow less? 
Will it the erring one restore, 
Henceforth to ‘‘ go and sin no more?” 


{ 
( 
riding on horseback, avd in England, hunting, ee a ' 
shooting, fishing, fencing, and so prevent these From the Living Age. 
evils, which the poor boy ayerts by stockingless THEY SAY. { 
feet and heavy exercise. But none are so un- They say—ah, well! suppose they do! ' 
fortunate as those classes, who, imitating the er can they prove = Btory ae ( 
rich in clothes and intellectual education, fall pad allies enee. Guaret Gece ( 
wofully behind both rich and poor in the de- Why count yourself among the “they” i 
velopment and culture of the body ; whose lungs Who whisper what they dare not say? ( 
are not educated and expanded daily, and whose They say—but why the tale rebearse, { 
stomachs are folded up dyspeptically, while And help to make the matter worse ? ‘ 
their brains are overtasked.— Public Ledyer. No good can possibly accrue ] 
: From telling what may be untrue; 

THE BAREFOOT BOY. And is it not a nobler plan 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. To speak of all the best you can? ) 
’ 





Through thy toro brim's jauaty grace; They say—oh! panse and look within! 
From my heart I give thee joy, ’ See how thy heart inclines to sin! — 
I was once a barefoot boy. Watch, lest in dark temptation s hour 


Oh! for boyhood’s painless play Thou, too, shouldst sink beneath its power 
Sleep that wakes in laughing day, a the pe poe gs 

Health that mocks the doctor’s rales, Ss ear Se 

Knowledge never learned at schools, 


Zhen Gf 2h 2 Ga se a es el 


Of the wild bee’s morning chase, 

Of the wild flower’s time and place, Men’s lives should be like the day, more 

Flight of fowls eee nebente beautiful in the evening, or, like the summer, t 
ae : Jonanee of # . ST aa aglow with promise, and autumn, rich with t 
How the woodcbuck digs his cell, golden sheaves where good works and deeds 
And the ground mole sinks his well, have ripened on the field. ‘ 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. - 

Will the Editor of “The Friends’ Intelli- 
gencer” please insert the following appeal for 
the dumb from the “ Country Gentleman,” an 
agricultural paper, published in Albany? A 
gentleman suggests, in regard to meat brought 
from the West, that by placing it in a close box, 
and surrounding it with cloths saturated with 
a constant stream of water, the quick motion of 
the car, with the air playing upon nearly the 
whole of the surface, it would be kept at a low 
temperature by evaporationx—and thus bring 
toan end the cruelties practised by the present 
mode of transporting cattle to the Kast. 

HuMANITAS. 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS IN TRANSIT. 

“Three ladies, now on a western tour, write 
to the ‘Country Gentleman,’ begging its in- 
vestigation of a subject that ought long ago to 
have received the attention of men,—namely, 
the cruelty practised upon animals sent east- 
ward on the railroads. They are iuformed that | 
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the feverish and uowholesome internal condition 
and external bruises, to which they have been 
subjected, they cannot make proper food for 
human consumption. No one knows how much 
disease exists, that might be prevented, with 
greater care to insure all articles of diet in fit 
condition; but, while we frequently hear of 
complaints about bad and stale vegetables, 
much less is said with reference to the no less 
important subject of meats,—except when they 
become notoriously offensive.” 


AN EXTRAORDINARY WILL CASE. 


One of the most remarkable cases on record 
destined to rank high among the Causes 
Célébres, is now the talk of Boston. The evi- 
dence, taken before examiners some months 
since, but only just published, fills a large vol- 
ume of a thousand pages. The amount involved 
exceeds a million of dollars. ,The arguments 
in the case—before the United States Circuit 
Court, Justice Clifford presiding—commenced 


stock, closely packed in the cars, frequently re- | last Friday. It is a suit in equity, brought by 
main so, without food or water or opportunity | Hetty H. Robinson against Thomas Mandell 
for change of posture, in the insufferably hot, and others. Miss Robinson (now Mrs. Green) 
weather of the dog-days, as at other periods of | was, previous to her marriage, one of the rich- 
the year, for from twenty-four to sixty hours on est, if not the richest, spinster in the United 
the stretch ! States; her property, which she inherited from 

“ We have alluded to the subject before, and | her father, was commonly reputed to be worth 
the result of thie movement has been the passage $5,000,000. It appears that her aunt, Miss 
of a law in this State, compelling trains to be | Sylvia Ann Howland, who died in 1865, left a 
stopped at the necessary intervals, or the stock, | will bearing date September, 1563, and a codicil 
if necessary, to be unshipped, to afford them  exeéated in 1864. By this will and codicil Miss 
food, water, and rest from the constant jolting | Howland disposed of about $700,000 in private 
when in motion. The legislative authorities of | legacies, the largest, of $200,000, to Thomas 
Ohio, [ndiana and Illinois, should imitate the | Mandell, her lawyer, we believe; $115,000 to 


example as promptly as possible, as well as those 
in Pennsylvania and Maryland, through which | 
other leading lines are largely engaged in the 
transportation of aaimals. On the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, we saw this season a train 
laden closely with hogs, for which the only re- 
freshment allowed was a very imperfect deluge 
of water, at the way station, occasionally, from 
the spout used in replenishing the engines.— 
There were no conveniences for accomplishing 


even this in a satisfactory way; the water) 


poured out about as fast as it went in, so that 
very few of the crowded animals could get at it 
at all. It was really pitiful to see them thrast- 
ing their panting snouts out, between the bars 
of their enclosure, in the vain hope of catching 
a few drops of the welcome shower; and one of 
the attend ints remarked ‘ they would be pretty 
much all /ard by the time they got to Philadel- 
phia,’—a statement not overdrawn, as any spec- 
tator would confess. 

“Tt is not alone humanity which would lead 
to greater regard for the comfort and health of 
the stock coming forward to the eastern mar- 
kets; but, slaughtered as it generally is, without 
affording the animals any time to recover from 





her physician, Dr. Gordon, and from $4,000-to 
$15,000 to each person in her employment. 
She left, also, $340,000 for publie and chari- 
table purposes, of which the City of New- 
Bedford, where she resided, was to receive $320,- 
000. The residue of her estate, amounting, it 
is said, to about a million, was to be placed ‘in 
trust, the income to be paid to Miss Robinson 
during her life; the principal, on her decease, 
to go to some of the testator's relatives. Miss 
Robinson contests her aunt’s will. This is, in 
itself, remarkable enough, seeing that the young 
lady, already the possessor of millions, is enti- 
tled, under it, to an annuity that would add 
some $60,000 or $70,002 to her annual-income. 
What she contends for is the whole of her aunt’s 
estate, in fee, supposed to be worth about two 
millions. 

The ground upon which she contests the 
above will and codicil is noteworthy. It seems 
that Miss Howland had es with her 
brother-in-law, the father of Miss Robinson, and# 


being resolved, if possible, to exclude him from 
all share not only of her own property, but of 
his daughter’s also, she proposed, about Sep- 
tember, 1860, to her niece, then about twenty- 
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three years old, that if she (Miss Robinson) 
would make a will so that her father should in- 
herit no part of her property, she (Miss How- 
land) would, in return, make a will leaving 
everything to her niece: the will of each to be 
deposited with the other, and neither to make 
any other wil) without notice to the other, and 
returning to that other her will. Miss Robin- 
son agreed to this, and the wills were executed 
accordingly. But the subsequent will and codi- 
cil made by the aunt in 1863 and 1864 were 
executed without notice to the niece. Thus 
arose a question of law, a novel question in the 
courts of this country, namely, whether a con- 
tract for mutual wills, if proved, can be enforced 
as being without consideration and against pub- 
lie policy and good morals. 

But the most singular feature in this case 
still remains to be stated. To the will origi- 
nally made by Miss Howland in favor of her 
niece there is adi addition, sewed on with fine 
thread to the first page, not changing any pro- 
vision of the will, but a sort of protest by the 
testator against the validity of any subsequent 
will which she, under undue influence from 
those around her, might be induced to make. 
Part of the text is: ‘I implore the Judge to 
decide in favor of this will, as nothing could 
induce me to make a will unfavorable to my 
niece; but being ill, and afraid, if any of my 
caretakers iusisted on my making a will, to 
refuse, as they might leave me or be angry. 
. . . [ give this will to my niece to show, if 
absolutely necessary to have it appear against 
anvther will found after my death.” Miss 
Robinson testifies, under oath, that she wrote 
this appendage to the will at the suggestion of 
her aunt, and that her aunt signed it in dupli- 
cate in her presence. The defence to this is 
nothing less than a charge of forgery. It is 
denied that the signature to this additional page 
is genuine, and alleged that it was copied by 
traging from a signature (admitted to be 
genuine) of the testator to the original will to 
which this appendage is found stitched. This 
opens up a wide field, in which not only ques- 
tions of law but of science, and even of art, come 
up. Oa the question of forgery both parties 
have spent much time and labor. Two skilful 
photographers have been employed for weeks; 
and experts have expended months in procur- 
ing and comparing, in a great number of cases, 
numerous signatures by the same person, so as 
to determine the chances that any one person 
should write three signatures exactly alike. 
The testimony is to the effect that Miss How- 
land’s signature to the original and genuine 
will, and the two signatures to the appended 
paper, executed in duplicate, are in every letter 
and line and in the spaces between the three 
words, Sylvia Ann Howland, so precisely coin- 
cident, so identical in fact, that nothing but a 


deliberate purpose to make them so can explain 
the phenomenon. Mr. Crossman, for the de. 
fence, testifies that he has spent nearly five 
months in examining many hundreds of signa- 
tures of many well known persons ; comparing 
the coincidence by superimposing one on the 
other on a glass in front of a window, and also 
by tracing and superimposing the tracings. 
He says there was greater similarity in Miss 
Howland’s signatures, forty or fifty of which he 
compared with each other, than in any other 
case; and he considers the two signatures to 
the detached sheets to be genuine. On the 
other hand, Mr. Southworth, after similar re- 
search, declares that the three signatures coin- 
cide with mathematical accuracy, not only letter 
for letter and space for space, but also that euch 
has the same slant to the base line of each paper, 
so that the eye sees them parallel. His testi- 
mony covers fifty pages, and he pronounces the 
two contested signatures to be forgeries, exe- 
cuted by tracing. 

But the most curious and interesting testi- 
mony of the whole is that of Prof. Benjamin 
Peirce of Harvard College, Superintendent of 
the Coast Survey, and one of the best mathe- 
maticians of the age, upon the doctrine of 
chances. He said: “ He had had a large expe- 
rience relating to the computation of chances; 
that the mathematical discussion of the subject 
of coincidence of signatures had never, to his 
knowledge, been proposed, but that it was not 
difficult, and a numerical expression applicable 
to this problem, the correctness of which would 
be recognized by all the mothematicians in the 
world, could readily be obtained.” Then, having 
ascertained the relative frequency of coincideuce 
by comparing numerous signatures of Miss How- 
land to bills of sale of vessels, etc., he concludes 
that, in her case, “ this phenomenon (of coinci- 
dence) could occur only once in two thousand 
six hundred and sixty-six millions of millions 
of millions of times, or 2,666,000,000,000,000,- 
000,000.” This number, the Professor remarks, 
‘“‘ far transcends human experience. So vast 
an improbability is practically an impossibility. 
Such evanescent shadows of improbability can- 
not belong to actual life. They are unimagin- 
ably less than the least: things-which the law 
cures not for.’ And his conclusion from these 
data is thus expressed: “ Under a solemn 
sense of the responsibility involved in the asser- 
tion, I declare that the coincidence which has 
here occurred must have had its origin in an 
intention to produce it.” 

A million of dollars has often been staked on 
the calculation of chances; but there is not, in 
all probability, another example on record in 
which the verdict in a law case involving that 
amount was liable to be determined by the tes- 
timony of a learned professor, following out the 
principles which La Place’s great work has so 
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ably set forth, and applying the unalterable 
rules of mathematieal science to determine what 
may seem, to the uninitiated, a purely fortuitous 
matter, namely, the chances of coincidence, in 
its action, while writing, of the human hand. 

There are other very curious details, to no- 
tice which would lead us too far. Among the 
collateral questions raised was one iuteresting 
to photographers, as to the comparative merit 
of the Voigtlander and Globe lenses.—New 
York Tribyne, 9th mo. 11. 





From “ Every Saturday.” 
BELGIAN BONE CAVES. 


The explorations of the Belgian bone caves, 
which have been carried on for some time past 
by MM. Van Beneden and Dupont, have been re- 
ferred to several times in the pages of The Reader. 
We have now to lay before our readers an account 
of the progress of the work up to the end of Nov. 
last, and for this purpose we make use of a 
report recently presented by M. Dupont to the 
Belgian Minister of the Interior. We may pre- 
mise that all the bone caves in this locality fur- 
nish indisputable evidence of one fact, viz. : that 
the cave dwellers were destroyed by a sudden 
inundation, which covered the whole of Belgium 
and the North of France, the evidences of which 
M. Dupont finds in the dimon of Hesbaye and 
the yellow clay of the fields, and in the peculiar 
arrangement of the débris in the caverns. The 
cave at present under examination was discover- 
ed in May last, and is situated on the banks of 
the river Lesse, opposite the hamlet of Chaleux, 
about a mile and a half from the well-known 
Furfooz cave. 

At an epoch long before that of its habitation 
by man, this cavern was traversed by a thermal 
spring. It is well lighted, is easy of access, and 
its situation is most picturesque. The number 
of objects found in this cave is enormous, and 
would appear to point to an extended period of 
occupation by these primitive people. The 
grand trou de Chaleaux, as M. Van Beneden 
has proposed to call it, has also been subjected 
to the inundation, but the contents have been 
preserved almost intact, and this circumstance 
gives a value to the discoveries which was to 
some extent wanting in the Furfooz caves. Ac- 
cordiag to M. Dupont’s theory, the former in- 
habitants of the caves, warned by the dangerous 
cracks in the walls and ceiling, suddenly aban- 
doned their dwelling-place, leaving behind them 
their tools, ornaments, and the remains of their 
meals. Soon afterwards the roof and sides fell 
in, and the pieces thus detached covered, the 
floor. In this manner the remains have been 


ave remained undisturbed until the present day. 
The unfortunate inhabitants doubtless saw in 
this occurrence the manifestation cf a superior 
pewer, since the cavern does not appear to have 





































M. Du 
mercial relations of these primitive people. The 
flint which was used for the manufacture of 
their implements is not that of Belgium, but, ac- 
cording to M. de Mortillet, was brought from 
Touraine. 
most of which have been perforated, probably 
for the purpose of being strung together, and 
worn as orpaments, were collected, and were 
submitted to M. Nyst, the well-known palzon- 
tol ogist. 
longing to the caleaire grossier of Courtagnon, 
near Rheims. 
department of Seine-et Oise. 
of jet and a few sharks’ teeth were from the 
same locality. 
says M. Dupont, “the relations of these men with 
Champagne, whilst there is no evidence to show 
their connection with Hainaut and the province 
of Liege, which could have also furnished them 
with their flint. 


been inhabited after this period, only a few 
worked flints and bones, probably the result of 
an occasional visit, having been discovered on 
the upper surface of the cavefn. 


An important point seems to be established by 
nt’s researches,—viz. the extended com- 


Several specimens of fossil shells, « 


He reeognized most of them as be 


Two species belonged to the 
Some fragments 


“ We cannot therefore deny,” 


Amongst other objects brought to light during 


the excavations were the forearm of an elephant, 
which appears to be that of the mammoth of 
Siberia, an animal which did not exist in Bel- 
gium at that epoch. 


“ When we reflect that, till within a compara- 


tively short time, these bones were looked upon 
as those of a race of giants, and gifted with mi- 
raculous powers, we cannot be surprised that 
our inhabitants of the caverns of the Lesse, 
whose civilization may be compared to that of 
those African nations, who are sunk in the dark- 


est depths of fetichism, attributed similar pro- 
perties to those enormous bones which were 
placed as a fetich near their hearth.” 

Judging from the quantity of bones found in 
the cavern, the principal food of these cave- 
dwellers was the flesh of the horse. M. Dupvunt 
collected nine hundred and thirty-seven molar 
teeth belonging to this animal, a number which 
corresponds to about forty heads, supposing 
each set to be complete. The marrow seems 
to have been in great request, all the long bones 
having been broken, so as to extract it. Most 
of them retain traces of incisions made by their 
flint tools. The large- number of bones of 
water-rats would aiso lead us to suppose that 
they formed a part of the food of these people, 
as did the badger, hare, and boar. 

The number of objects obtained from this 
cavern is greater than that obtained from the 
whole of the caves previously explored. Of 
worked flints, in various stages of manufactare, 
thirty thousand were collected. Besides these, 
M. Dupont obtained several cubic metres of 
bones of all kinds, the horses’ teeth already 
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mentioned, and a vast quantity of miscellaneous 
articles. 

The facts acquired by the excavations at Cha- 
leux, combined with those obtained at the Fur- 
fooz caves, form a striking picture of the early 
ages of man in Belgium. ‘“ These ancient peo- 

le and their customs reappear, after having 
ae forgotten for thousands of years, and like 
the fabulous bird in whose ashes are found the 
germ of a vew life, antiquity becomes regener- 
ated from its own débris. We see them in their 
dark, subterranean dwellings, surrounding the 
hearth, which is protected by the supernatural 
power of immense, fantastically-shaped bones, 
engaged in patiently making their flint tools 
and utensils of reindeer horn, in the midst of 
pestilential emanations from the animal remains, 
which their indifference allowed them to retain 
in their dwelling. The skins of wild beasts, 
having the bair removed, were stitched together 
by the aid of their sharpened flints and ivory 
needics, and served as clothing. We see them | 

ursuing wild animals, armed with arrows and 
ances tipped with a barb of flint. We take 
part in their feasts, where a horse, bear, or 
reindeer replaces, on days when their hunting 
has been successful, the tainted flesh of the rat, 
their only resource against famine. Their tra- 
ding extended as far as the regions now form- 
ing part of France, from whose inhabitants they | 
obtained shells, jet, with which they delight to 
ornament themselves, and the flint which is so 
valuable to them. But a falling-in of the roof! 
drives them from their principal dwelling, io | 
which lie buried the objects of their faith and 

their domestic utensils, and they are forced to | 
seek another habitation. ... We know nothing 
certain of the relation of these people with those 
of earlier times. Had they ancestors in this | 
country? The great discoveries of our illustri- 
ous compatriot Schmerling, and those which 
Professor Malaise has made at Engihoul, seem 

to prove that the men whose traces I have 
brought to light on the Lesse did not belong to 
the indigenous races of Belgium, but were only 
the successors of the more ancient population. 
I have even met with certain evidences of our 
primordial ancestors at Chaleux, but the trail | 
was lost as soon as found. Our knowledge of 
these ancestors stops short at this point.” 

We have given in the above abstract an ac- 
count of the most important features in M. Du- 
pont’s report, which is of great interest. We 
trust that these explorations, which have been 
carried ou at the expense of the government, 
will be continued. 








If a man does not make new acquaintances as 
he advatices through life, he will’soon find him- 
self left alone.. A man should keep his friend- 
ship in constant repair. 








ELLIGENCER. 


ITEMS. 

The Trustees of the Peabody Fund having deter. 
mined to apply the funds which the munificence of 
G. W. Peabody has placed in their hands in encoura- 
ging the introduction of free schools into the South- 
ero States, by supplementing the work of the people 
in the cause of popular education, Amos, the 
Southern agent of that fund, is now on a Visit to the 
North with the object of obtaining contributions in 
aid of the available means at the disposal of the 
trustees. Those means, though ample, are far from 
adequate to the wants of the population which it is 
sought to benefit. Hence the necessity for fyrther 
help. Amos is furnished with testimonials of charac- 
ter from Gens. Grant, Thomas and Howard, and 
seweral influential gentlemen in the North have 
already signified their warm approval of his mission. 
In view of the benefit which will accure to the South, 
and, indirectly, to the whole Union, from the suc- 
cess of the plan which the Trustees of the Pea- 
body Fund have adopted, the appeals of the agent 
will no doubt be liberally responded to by those who 
bave faith in education as an ally of free govern- 
ment. 

One of the most useful inventions lately brought 
into practical use is the Marine Anounciator. Its 
chief design is to prevent accidents occurring through 
the misconception of orders to pilots and helmsmen 
in going into or out of port, or in moments of peril. 
It consists of an instrument with two dials, placed 
on the bridge, each one of these dials being con- 
nected by strong copper chains, one, the “ trans- 
miiting dial,” with another dial in the wheelhouse, 
in which the orders “Port,” “ Starboard,” or 
“ Steady” are revealed, a gong sounding at the same 
time to call the belmsman’s attention to the order 
seut, while the other, the “ reply dial,” is connected 
with the radder-head. The orders are transmitted 
instantaneously ; and, as every movement of the 
rudder is registered upon the reply-dial, the officer 
on duty can see whether his orders are properly 
obeyed. This instrument is the invention of Jobn 
S. Gisborne, is simple in its construction, and its 
operations being entirely mechanical, is not liab‘e to 
get out of order. 


The Indians, in council with the Peace Commis- 
sion on the North Platte, are reported to demand the 
withdrawal of the troops in the Powder River coun- 
try, the abandonment of the Smoky Hill Route of the 
Pacific Railroad, and numerous presents of guns, 
ammunition, and other articles. 


The territory recently ceded to the United States 
by Russia, according to a military order issued by 
General Halleck, is to form part of the Department 
of California, and is to be called the military Dis- 
trict of Alaska. Two companies of troops are as- 
signed as the garrison at Sitka, and they will take 
with them a field battery and one year’s supply of 
ordnance stores. 

Dr. Lieber has addressed a memorial to the Con- 
stitutional Convention of New York, recommending 
the abolition of the rule requiring unanimity in jury 
trials—showing that it is not required.in any coun- 
try in which the jury is in use, except England and 
the United States. The French, German, and Italian 
rule, he says, is that if there are seven jurors against 
five, the judges retire, and if the bench decides with 
the minority, the verdict of the minority is taken, 
while it. requires eight jurors out of the twelve to . 
give a majority verdict. ‘Phis plan he condemns, a8 
opposed to our theory of the judgé%s position, which 
is that of an umpire. He proposes that the jury 
shall consist of twelve jurors, but that a majority of 
two-thirds shall be competent to give a verdict. 











